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The Social Meanings of Art 


Entering the World of the Arts: 
The Child as Artist 


by Howard Gardner 


“While artists have much better developed 
skills, far more control of their gifts, and 
superior ability to experiment systematically 
and to choose among alternatives, much in their 
processes of creation is reminiscent of children.” 


In centuries past, there would have been little dispute in Western societies 
about how an individual enters the arts: the route was well defined. Among 
those relatively few individuals blessed with talent, and readily distinguished 
from the rest at an early age, some would elect to follow a life in art. They 
would then begin an arduous process, whereby they would enroll—formally or 
informally—in a school, workshop, or atelier. There they would work with indi- 
viduals of undisputed artistic achievement and learn the basic principles of their 
craft—how to draw from life, how to mix colors, how to employ light, shading, 
and other effects. Over time, and given the requisite effort, they would pass 
through a number of stages, ranked roughly as apprentice, journeyman, expert, 
and master. At the conclusion of this process, which might take years or even 
decades, they would be designated as artists by their community and would be 
allowed, in turn, to disseminate their hard-earned knowledge to others. 

This picture is, of course, an idealization; probably at no time was the path 
from talented youth to acknowledged master artist that well defined—quite 
possibly risk and uncertainty have always marked the life of an artist. But such 
an ideal portrait does convey one very important feature. Attaining artistry was 
acknowledged by virtually all individuals to be an arduous and time-consuming 
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process, one that could be achieved only by a few after many years of training. 
Any thought that the attainment of artistry was easy, or that the young child 
might properly be viewed as an artist, would have been cursorily dismissed. 

No longer does the relationship between child and artist seem so remote. A 
century ago, when Rodolphe Téppfer and Charles Baudelaire made the first ten- 
tative suggestions of a relationship between the child and artist, they were prob- 
ably considered outrageous, but nowadays such comments barely elicit any re- 
action whatsoever. Our Romantic tradition, remolded in terms of a Modernist 
ethos, has made us responsive to the notion of the child as artist, and the child in 
every artist. The question is no longer when does an individual become an artist 
but rather, what are the similarities—and differences—between the artistry of 
children and the artistry of adult masters. 

The reasons for this dramatic change in attitude are complex and cannot be 
fully treated here. It perhaps suffices to designate two powerful influences. First, 
we have learned in the past century to pay serious heed to all of the activities 
and products of the child—to observe them carefully and to search for ties to 
the more accomplished activities of the adult. As a complement, our ideas of 
what counts as artistry have also changed radically. The line between the fine 
arts and the activities of ordinary individuals was much more clearly defined in 
centuries past than it is today. And the kinds of works esteemed now have at 
least a superficial resemblance to those produced by children. 

Consider, for example, the pairs of drawings juxtaposed in Figure 1. While 
the tadpole figures and the collection of scribbles would have been ignored in 


Figure 1: A “tadpole” drawing and a scribble by preschool children 
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years gone by, a person who values the simple forms of Klee and Miro, as well as 
the abstract lines of Pollock and Kline, cannot be so dismissive. And, even as we 
look with increasing seriousness at the drawings made by children, often locat- 
ing in them clear ties to the major movements of the twentieth century, so, too, 
we listen carefully to the sounds made by children. We hear the charming sto- 
ries which they repeat or relate, we listen with satisfaction to the little tunes 
which they have devised, and most dramatically, we are touched and sometimes 
even excited by the figures of speech which such children make. When a four- 
year-old sees a streak of skywriting across the sky and declares that “the sky has 
a scar on it”; when a three-year-old refers to the sensation of his feet falling 
asleep as “bubbling ginger ale”; when a toddler describes a flashlight battery as 
“a sleeping bag all rolled up and ready to go to a friend’s house,” or refers to a 
group of nuns as “penguins,” we are prompted to dub such youngsters as mini- 
ature (or, at the very least, future) poets. 


The saga of the young child as artist 
gains in persuasiveness in the wake 
of events in children’s lives in 

the years after early childhood. 


Following closely upon the entrance into school, the charm, originality, and 
attractiveness of works by children are no longer as apparent. Nearly all who 
have studied the matter would agree on the decrease in quantity of works pro- 
duced that might be considered art. Children aged 8, 9, or 10 are far less likely 
than their younger counterparts to produce copious collections of drawings, 
paintings, clay figures, or three-dimensional constructions. Children of these 
ages are also far less likely to produce charming or intriguing figures of speech. 
Moreover, this decline in quantity is accompanied by decisive shifts in attitudes. 
Children of this age reject the impressionistic or abstract works of art produced 
by others, even as they voice hostility to figures of speech: “You can’t say a tie is 
loud, because ties don’t make noise.” This attraction to realism and literalism, 
this distaste for the fanciful and adventurous, has so impressed certain observers 
that they have defined a “literal stage” in artistic development during the early 
years of school (3). 

Whether there is equal decline in the quality of art works is somewhat more 
controversial. Relativity of standards proves crucial here. The shift toward real- 
ism at the age of 7 or 8 which would have been esteemed one hundred years ago 
as aesthetic progress is now regarded as a lamentable decline in adventurousness 
and flavorfulness. The preoccupation with precision in speech, which would 
have pleased school-masters in decades past, is now regretted, at least in certain 
circles. It seems fair to conclude that, measured against contemporary stan- 
dards, the artistic productions of school-aged children are seen as less inter- 
esting. 

Taken together, these various trends suggest that young children before the 
literal stage are very close to the wellsprings of creativity and that they share 
some similarities with adults in both the processes and the products of artistry. 
Young children and arts seem attuned to one another and, at least in our culture, 
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a wedge appears to be driven between them following the entry into school. But 
surely such an assertion, no matter how appealing, cannot simply be accepted at 
face value. If a genuine relation obtains between children and art, this must be 
demonstrated rather than asserted; and part of the exercise of demonstration 
must entail the possibility that the similarity is ilhisory rather than genuine. And 
so we must ask whether the activities of the young children described above are 
really artistic, and if not, in which ways they deviate from central aspects of the 
artistic process. 

It need hardly be mentioned that these are complex questions which do not 
admit of simple and precise answers. Even to make a start, however, one clearly 
needs some definitions of what counts as artistry, some criteria by which to eval- 
uate the processes and products of the child. Of crucial import in such an enter- 
prise is a willingness to consider the child’s performances in the context of the 
child’s overall development: indeed, only in that context can the individual ac- 
tions, attitudes, and preferences of the child be adequately and appropriately as- 
sessed. In tracing the development of the child’s behaviors, then, and in assess- 
ing them against some rough-and-ready definitions of what counts as genuine 
artistic efforts, we hope to make progress toward assessing the significance of 
children’s artistic activity. In the process we should glimpse those factors which 
appear regnant when the child can (legitimately) be said to be entering the arts. 


Following upon the first year or two of life, 
when children come to know persons and objects 
directly through their own actions upon them, a 


revolution occurs in their relationship with the world. 


At this time, children first become able to process the various symbol sys- 
tems of the culture. Where, earlier, they could relate to (personal or social) ob- 
jects only through direct interaction with them, they now become able to refer 
to such objects through a myriad of symbolic vehicles. From the ages of two to 
seven children learn to speak, to draw, to gesture, to handle systems of mime, 
number, and music. Moreover, they accomplish this feat with such speed and ef- 
ficacy that it seems reasonable to view them at their entry into school as fluent 
symbol-using creatures. Clearly, by this time, children have achieved skill 
within various media: their drawings, stories, tunes, and gesture sequences are 
competently executed and can for the most part be “read” or decoded by others 
in the society. We may, then, speak at this time of a “first-draft” knowledge of 
certain procedures and norms of artistic practice. But is it legitimate to honor 
these productions with the epithet of “art”? 

Such an enterprise is legitimate only if one is willing to adopt some defini- 
tions and to apply them judiciously to the products of youngsters. We have been 
aided in this task by the work of the philosopher Nelson Goodman, who has 
viewed artistic objects as symbols, and has isolated those characteristics of sym- 
bols which make them function as works of art. While Goodman’s position can- 
not be fully laid out here, two of his “symptoms of the aesthetic” at least can be 
introduced in an informal manner (5). 
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According to Goodman, a drawing functions as an aesthetic symbol to the 
extent that it exploits the replete and expressive properties of the graphic me- 
dium. Functioning in a replete manner, a drawing exhibits and highlights the 
various potentials of line, such as thickness, shading, texture. Thus a line draw- 
ing of a mountain should exploit each of these features, while a stock market 
chart of identical appearance would not, and hence, though symbolic, could not 
be functioning as an artistic symbol. As for the symptom of expressivity, a draw- 
ing will be viewed as an expressive symbol to the extent that it conveys specific 
moods, expressions, or emotions. If a drawing can be read by individuals within 
a culture as “sad” or “happy,” “angry” or “graceful,” it is exploiting the ex- 
pressive properties of the medium. 

The appeal of these definitions lies in their potential for clarifying issues 
raised above. In theory, we might be able to judge the artistic status of chil- 
dren’s works simply by rating representative drawings on their degree of re- 
pleteness or expressiveness. In fact, however, such a task would prove a mon- 
umental and, possibly, futile undertaking: the standards whereby such drawings 
would be evaluated would be difficult to determine (in the absence of knowl- 
edge of the children’s thinking behind their drawings) and apparent exploitation 
of expressiveness or repleteness might well be achieved by accident. Accord- 
ingly, Thomas Carothers and I arrived at a less direct but more reliable proce- 
dure for assessing the aesthetic sensitivity of young children (1). 

We presented school-aged children with drawings which were comparable 
to one another, save in their repleteness or their expressiveness. Drawings re- 
sembling those of children were used so that they would not intimidate the chil- 
dren. In a first test, children were shown the two scenes in Figure 2 which are 
identical except in terms of the thickness of line and type of shading. Children 
were told that these incomplete drawings had been made by different artists and 
were then asked to do two things: first, to complete the drawings in such a way 
that they would look as if the original artist had finished them, and second, as a 
control against the lack of technical drawing skills, to choose from a second pair 
of drawings (not shown here) the complete drawing which seemed appropriate. 

On a second test children were shown the two drawings in Figure 3 which 
were similar save in the mood they were expressing. Referential clues such as 
the signs were included in the drawings to aid the children in detecting the dif- 
ferences in mood. Children were then asked to add drawings of trees and flow- 
ers to the two scenes shown in Figure 3. By asking the children to depict these 
features as if they had been done by the original artists, we hoped that they 
would produce trees and flowers which were appropriately “sad” or “happy.” 
Again, as a control against lack of drawing skills, they were later asked to choose 
between two completed drawings the one which was most appropriate. 

The results of the two tests were quite direct and straightforward. First 
graders could neither complete the drawings, nor choose what was deemed the 
appropriate finished drawing in either of the two tests. The one exception to 
this characterization was that the first graders did distinguish between thick 
(dark) and thin (light) lines. Fourth graders could generally choose the appropri- 
ate completion from a pair of drawings but had difficulty in completing the un- 
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Figure 2: Two drawings used to test repleteness 
The first contains thin lines and cross-hatched shading as features of repleteness; the second 
contains thick lines and horizontal shading as features of repleteness 


finished drawings in a way that was adequate on the dimensions of either re- 
pleteness or expressiveness. Finally, sixth graders showed considerable skill in 
both production and perception on both dimensions, although certain aspects of 
repleteness continued to elude them. 

Such a study is open to many criticisms and its results will certainly have to 
be replicated. But when considered along with other studies of children’s aware- 
ness of artistic properties, the findings caution us against assuming that the ac- 
tivities and attitudes of young children can readily be equated with those of 
older artistic practitioners. 

Only during the middle school years do children seem to attend to the ren- 
dering of artistic works—only at this time does the way in which an effect is 
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Figure 3: Two drawings used to test expressiveness 
The first drawing expressing sadness, the second happiness 


achieved or an object represented become scrutinized. By the same token, only 
at this time do children seem able to vary their products in order to achieve di- 
verse effects (for example, drawing a wrecked car differently from an intact car) 
or to aid others in recognizing them. We thus encounter a paradox: children be- 
come sensitive to the aesthetic aspects at the very time when their own work 
often seems to wane in interest. To this paradox we shall eventually return. 


Another contrasting instance of artistic 
growth comes from the realm of 
literary language: the creation of metaphor. 


Preschool children exhibit a decided penchant for producing alluring figures 
of speech—metaphors, assonances, rhymes, and other rhythmic patterns—and, 
as was the case with drawing, there is a precipitous decline in the incidence of 
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such figurative language once the school years have begun (3). Once again, we 
confront the challenge of ascertaining whether the activities of young children 
“count” as genuine works of art. 

Over the past several years we have’ devoted considerable energies to the 
collection and analysis of figures of speech from young children. Some of these 
figures have been borrowed from protocols and culled by other researchers; 
some have been taken from our own studies of general symbolic development; 
still others have been elicited in the course of experimental tasks, which include 
the completions of stories and the renaming of familiar and unfamiliar objects. 
In most cases, these metaphors are instances in which an entity is given a name 
which differs from its usual one, and is drawn from a remote domain, but which 
is nonetheless judged appropriate in a given context. 

To count as a figure of speech, rather than an overgeneralization, category 
mistake, or some other kind of “error,” a figure of speech must meet strict cri- 
teria. In our own studies, we have only considered as candidates metaphors, 
those renamings where it can be established that the child demonstrably knows 
the literal name and the conventional uses of the object in question (6). While 
such a determination cannot be made with reliability in every case, it is pos- 
sible, using a concerted set of methods and obtaining interjudge reliability, to 
receive a high degree of assurance about whether any instance in a child’s lin- 
guistic corpus should count as genuine metaphor. 


Our studies suggest that even among preschoolers, 
it is valid to speak of metaphoric language. 


For one thing, the metaphoric language produced (and appreciated) by 
young children is almost exclusively of one of the following forms. Either the 
child engages in a renaming of an object based upon a perceptual resemblance 
(e.g., a pencil is renamed a rocket ship); or the renaming is based upon a similar- 
ity in action (a pencil is used as a hair brush and renamed a hair brush); or the 
renaming is based on an amalgam of perception and action (a pencil is used as a 
toothbrush and renamed in this manner). Virtually never have we encountered a 
figure of speech which bears psychological or expressive connotations. 

Further limitations characterize these early figures of speech. Particularly in 
the context of experiments, young children tend to produce responses which 
strike adult judges as anomalous. Thus, in one interesting set of results, pre- 
schoolers produced an absolutely higher number of appropriate metaphors than 
any other age group; but these same youngsters also produced a much higher 
proportion of anomalous, or indecipherable (and presumably idiosyncratic) 
metaphors (2). Also, the metaphors produced by children appear to be accom- 
panied by less tension, or apparent disparity between the conventional mean- 
ings of the words, and thus seem less of an achievement than those produced by 
older children or adults. It remains to be shown that such tension is sensed, and 
then overridden, in the metaphors of young children. As was the case with 
drawing, children who have entered school produce fewer metaphors and are 
decidedly critical of them. Yet at least two factors must be taken into account 
before we conclude that the preschooler stands closer to the adult artist than 
does the youngster of elementary school. First, the decline in proclivity to pro- 
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duce metaphor may not signal any decline in competence. Our own studies sug- 
gest that, if pressed, children can produce metaphors just as they had earlier; it 
is only that they are less at ease doing so, quite possibly because they are more 
sensitive to the tension involved in transgressing category boundaries. Second, 
as in the case of drawing, the school years progressively see a marked rise in 
children’s ability to understand metaphor. Not only does sensitivity to per- 
ceptual and functional metaphors increase with age, but children at this time 
also become able (for the first time) to understand those expressive and psycho- 
logical metaphors which seem to completely elude the preschooler. 


Again, then, we encounter the paradox that just 
when the incidence of artistry seems on the wane, 
superior insight into the nature and meanings of 
figurative language or graphic output comes about. 


School children seem able for the first time to appreciate a range of uses in 
the medium, to appreciate the choices made by artists, to understand and, even- 
tually, to value the various effects that can be produced. 

It may be profitable to view these trends in another way. In the earliest 
years of development, children achieve initial command of symbol systems of 
the culture, but this mastery remains, in large measure, a private matter. To be 
sure, youngsters are exploring what the system can and cannot do, they are ac- 
tively experimenting and toying with it, and in the process they often achieve 
effects which are quite pleasing to themselves and marvelous to others. More- 
over, they do not execute these activities in total ignorance of the surrounding 
society. Certainly by the age of six or seven, children are sufficiently aware of 
the standards of the culture that they no longer produce works which are totally 
egocentric. Thus it seems reasonable to speak of a flowering of artistry or, as I 
have come to view it, of the achievement of a “first draft” of artistry. 

However, an important shift occurs at about this time in the children’s lives, 
one which reverberates across every aspect of their existence. As children enter 
school (and possibly, in part, as a result of this entry) they gain a heightened 
awareness of, and concern with, the standards of their culture. Indeed, children 
become occupied, and preoccupied, with the rules and standards honored by 
those about them—how to dress, how to speak, how to play games, how to be- 
have in a morally approved manner. They even become obsessed—they want to 
get these practices exactly right—and it become important for their psychologi- 
cal well-being that they not violate them. 

Part of the burden of this involvement with, and immersion in, the conven- 
tions of the society is that children become highly aware of the conventional 
boundaries between domains, the rewards in conforming, the risks of violation. 
And so, the kinds of adventurous deviations or experiments, which are today so 
valued in the artistic realm, and which younger counterparts undertake with 
little damage to their psyches, become virtually taboo. Until children are secure 
in just what the boundaries are, until they know in their bones that a violation 
will not unsettle them (and others), until they feel that the rules will remain as a 
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comfortable point of departure, a background against which experimentation 
can take place, they will remain mired in the literal stage. 

Nonetheless, if there is in fact a literal stage (and the biographies of great 
artists can provide ample documentation of its existence), there are various 
ways to pass through it. Quite likely, something within our own society, perhaps 
its standards or its pedagogical practices, makes the literal stage a dénouement 
of artistic practice for most youngsters, And just as likely, there exist cultural 
milieux (for example, the land of Bali) where educational practices during the 
“literal years” leave open the possibility for an active later participation in ar- 
tistic and other expressive kinds of behaviors. The way that we handle the edu- 
cational challenge of the literal years—the kinds of aids we give to children, the 
pluralistic or monolithic models which we propose—will determine how the 
children negotiate their way through the stage, and what they will do after they 
have passed through it. 

Our developmental journey has allotted to the preschool child a “first draft” 
mastery of the artistic process. At the same time, we have seen both the neces- 
sity for, and the possible significance of, negotiation through the literal stage. 
We know, however, that the literal stage remains a last point of artistic produc- 
tivity for most youngsters in our society. Adolescents who paint or adults who 
contrive nove] metaphors—these are exceptional rather than commonplace oc- 
currences. 


The question thus arises: who achieves 
artistic excellence in later life? 


In pondering this question, we necessarily revert to our original query about 
the relationship between the artistry of the young child and that of the acknowl- 
edged practitioner. If proven recipes for ultimate artistic achievement were 
ever widely available, they are certainly scarce today (4). Nonetheless a few 
considerations seem worth mentioning. 

As in days past, the signs of early talent—indices of special skills and rapid 
rate of development—are very important. While such talent can certainly be 
frustrated, it is difficult to see how children with meager signs of early talent 
will ever attain artistic heights. Here the milieu of the school years becomes 
crucial. This is a time when children are willing, even eager, for training in the 
arts, and gifted teachers can help them to develop their skills. 

Achieving competence by the time of adolescence becomes crucial for, dur- 
ing the teenage years, youths come to confront first-hand the full range of alter- 
natives in an art form, as well as the peaks of excellence achieved by selected 
elders and peers. If their own work falls too far below this standard, they are 
very likely to despair, and to cease their artistic activity altogether. If, on the 
other hand, youths have achieved sufficient skill during the pre-adolescent years, 
so that their works basically “pass muster,” the chance remains for a longer, and 
perhaps even a lifelong, engagement with the arts. 

What happens in the years following adolescence remains mysterious: hu- 
man sciences may never be able to furnish convincing accounts of impressive in- 
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dividual achievements. Generalizations about artistic mastery are rife with risk. 
Yet, the information available in artistic biographies, coupled with results of our 
own studies of artistic development, suggest that artists have certain character- 
istics which bear more than a superficial resemblance to those of young chil- 
dren. 

While artists have much better developed skills, far more control of their 
gifts, superior ability to experiment systematically and to choose deliberately 
among alternatives, much in their processes of creation is reminiscent of chil- 
dren. Both young children and adult artists are willing, even eager, to explore 
their medium, to try out various alternatives, to permit unconscious processes of 
play to gain sway. Moreover, both are willing to suspend (for somewhat differ- 
ent reasons) their knowledge of what others do, to go their own way, to tran- 
scend the practices and boundaries which overwhelm and inhibit “literal-age” 
children (and quite possibly, lesser artists). While the tension overridden in 
transgressing custom is incomparably greater for older artists, the capacity to 
resist usual practice belongs no less to young children. 

But it is in the forms of expression which the arts permit that the closest tie 
exists between the young child and the adult artist. For both, the arts provide a 
privileged and possibly unique avenue by which to express the ideas, feelings, 
and concepts of greatest moment to them. Only in this way can individuals 
come to grips with themselves and express in ways which are accessible to oth- 
ers their own vision of the world. In the end, the artistic achievement emerges 
as intensely personal and inherently social—a communicative act at the most 
profound levels directed to others in the culture. 
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